TEACHING   IN   THE   INFANTS      SCHOOL

Let us think first of the adult reader. If you place a
mirror upon the table beside the book that a fellow
student is reading, you will see that the eye travels over
the page with a quick, jerky movement. By means of
delicate apparatus, psychologists have been able to
record this movement, and the pattern is then seen
to resemble the accompanying diagram (see illustra-
tion).

An experienced reader makes from three to five
pauses for a line of average length, but when the
reading material is unfamiliar in form, as, for example,
in reading a foreign language, or when the ideas are
difficult to grasp as in reading, shall we say, a
psychology book, more pauses will occur in each line,
and there will often be backward or regressive move-
ments to enable the eye to take another peep at a word
or phrase.

Now, if you watch a child of six to seven reading a
simple story book, you will see that there are many
more pauses for each line, that the pauses are longer and
that there are more regressive movements. The child
has not yet acquired regular eye movements.

Since facility in reading depends, in the first instance,
upon rhythmic eye movement, we shall have to con-
sider later whether any of our practices in teaching
tend to retard the development of regular movement
of the eyes.

Psychologists are of the opinion that no clear visual
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